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REMARKS 
Status Summary 

In this Amendment, no claims are canceled, and claims 32 and 33 are added. 
Therefore, upon entry of this Amendment, claims 1-33 will be pending. 

Claim Rejections 35 U.S.C. § 103 

Claims 1, 2, 11, 18, 20, and 27 were rejected under 35 U.S.C. § 103(a) as 
unpatentable over U.S. Patent Application Publication No. 2002/0071388 to Bergsson et 
aL (hereinafter, " Bergsson ") in view of U.S. Patent No. 6,757,255 to Aoki et al. 
(hereinafter, " Aoki "). This rejection is respectfully traversed. 

Independent claims 1 and 18 respectively recite a method and a system whereby 
a receiver emulates at least one TCP flow control function to compute a congestion 
window size and control the transmission rate of a TCP sender so that the TCP sender 
will utilize a TCP-friendly share of available transmission bandwidth. For example, 
independent claim 1 has been amended to recite that the receiver emulates at least one 
flow control function of a TCP sender to compute a congestion window size. The 
congestion window is used to compute a transmission rate, which is communicated to 
the sender. The sender controls the rate for sending packets to the receiver based on 
the received rate. Claim 1 has further been amended to indicate that the sender uses a 
TCP-friendly share of available transmission bandwidth over a time interval. Similar 
amendments have been made to independent claim 18. 
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Support for the amendments to claims 1 and 18 that relate to emulating at least 
one flow control function of a TCP sender appear, for example, on page 5, lines 15-18 
and on page 11, lines 2-5 of the present specification. Support for the claim 
amendments relating to the sender using a TCP-friendly share of the transmission 
bandwidth appears, for example on page 4, lines 6-9 and on page 26, line 17 through 
page 27, line 9 of the present specification. For example, the passage on page 4 
indicates that an example of a TCP-friendly bandwidth share is B/m, where B is the total 
bandwidth used by n TCP senders and m is the total number of senders of any protocol 
that are using the bandwidth B. The experimental results discussed on pages 26 and 
27 of the specification indicate that the bandwidth share used by the TCP emulation at 
receivers (TEAR) senders is TCP-friendly over the measurement time interval. For 
example, each TEAR flow uses a share of bandwidth that is similar to the share that 
would be used by a TCP flow in the presence of the same competing flows. Normally, a 
streaming flow, such as a multimedia application that runs over UDP, would maximize 
bandwidth utilization to the detriment of competing TCP flows. A TEAR flow achieves 
TCP friendliness using TCP sender flow control emulation at the receiver to calculate 
the congestion window size and controlling the rate at which the sender sends based on 
the receiver's calculation. 

There is absolutely no teaching or suggestion in Bergsson or Aoki of a receiver 
that emulates at least one flow control function of a TCP sender to compute a 
congestion window size or of a sender that uses a TCP-friendly share of available 
transmission bandwidth over a time interval. Rather than emulating a flow control 
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function of a TCP sender at a TCP receiver to compute a congestion window size, 
Berqsson teaches that the transmitter calculates the congestion window size. For 
example, Berqsson states: 

The transmitting terminal then utilizes the two different estimates to 
calculate two different estimated congestion windows. The lesser of the 
two congestion windows becomes the new congestion window. 
(Emphasis added.) (See paragraph [0018] of Berqsson .) 

From the above-quoted passage, Berqsson teaches that the sender, rather than the 
receiver, calculates the congestion window size. Moreover, there is absolutely no 
teaching or suggestion in Berqsson that the receiver emulates a TCP sender flow 
control function. According to Berqsson , the only measure calculated by the TCP 
receiver is throughput. (See block 204 in Figure 2 of Berqsson (labeled, "calculate 
throughput")). The throughput calculated by the receiver in Berqsson is calculated 
based on the number of packets received from a sender in a time interval (see 
paragraph [0030] of Berqsson ) rather than based on emulation of a TCP sender flow 
control function. Thus, Berqsson fails to teach emulating a flow control function of a 
TCP sender to compute a congestion window size, which is used by the transmitting 
terminal to achieve a TCP-friendly transmission bandwidth utization, as recited in 
independent claims 1 and 18. 

Moreover, as mentioned above, Berqsson fails to teach or suggest a method or a 
system where a TCP sender uses a TCP-friendly share of available transmission 
bandwidth over a time interval. In contrast to teaching a system that uses a TCP- 
friendly share of available bandwidth, Berqsson teaches that the goal of the system 
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described therein is to maximize bandwidth utilization in wireless networks. For 
example, in discussing problems associated with using TCP in wireless networks, 
Berqsson states: 



The basic flaw is that almost any condition within the network that could 
cause packets to be delayed or lost, or acknowledgements not to be sent, 
is usually assumed to be congestion, and adjustments are made as 
described above. In a wireless system, many factors such as 
electromagnetic interference (EMI), additional delays introduced by the 
wireless nature of the network, etc., could cause false adjustments. This 
phenomenon results in the network not being utilized to its maximum 
bandwidth , and other inefficiencies. Thus, the wireless terminal such as 
terminal 104 in Figure 1 should not be treated in an identical manner to 
terminals such as 101. Thus, there exists a need in the art for a technique 
to distinguish between the wireless and hard wired terminals connected to 
the Internet, and to separately optimize the transmission and congestion 
parameters associated with each. (Emphasis added.) (See paragraph 
[0016] of Berqsson .) 

From the above-quoted paragraph, rather than teaching a sender that utilizes a TCP- 
friendly share of available transmission bandwidth, Berqsson teaches that the goal of 
the system described therein is to maximize bandwidth usage in wireless networks by 
bypassing TCP flow control techniques. In contrast, TCP-friendly rate control tries to 
achieve the same transmission rate that a regular TCP flow in the same network would 
achieve. Thus TCP friendly bandwidth utilization does not correspond to the maximum 
utilization of the network. Accordingly, for this additional reason, it is respectfully 
submitted that Berqsson fails to teach or suggest all of the elements of independent 
claim 1 or claim 18. 

Aoki likewise fails to teach or suggest emulating a flow control function of a TCP 
sender at a TCP receiver to compute a congestion window size or utilizing a TCP- 
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friendly share of available transmission bandwidth at a TCP sender. Aoki is directed to 
a device for measuring performance of a TCP network. Rather than teaching 
operations performed by a TCP sender or a TCP sender, Aoki teaches a TCP 
performance monitoring device that operates independently of the TCP sender or the 
TCP receiver. For example, in Figure 2, Aoki discloses a TCP monitoring device that 
performs TCP monitoring operations only. Thus, for this reason alone, Aoki fails to 
teach the invention as claimed in independent claims 1 or 18. 

Moreover, Aoki teaches nothing with regard to TCP sender flow control emulation 
at a receiver or a sender that uses a TCP-friendly share of transmission bandwidth. 
The monitoring device of Aoki measures performance of other devices. It does not 
emulate a TCP sender at a receiver or control a sender to use a TCP-friendly share of 
available bandwidth. Thus, for these reasons, the rejection of claims 1,18, and their 
dependent claims as unpatentable over Bergsson in view of Aoki should be withdrawn. 

Claims 3-7, 15-17, 21-23, and 31 were rejected under 35 U.S.C. § 103(a) as 
unpatentable over Bergsson in view of Aoki and further in view of U.S. Patent No. 
6,560,243 to Mogul (hereinafter, " Mogul "). This rejection is respectfully traversed. 

Claims 3-7 and 15-17 depend from claim 1. Claims 21-23 and 31 depend from 
claim 18. As stated above, with regard to the rejection of claims 1 and 18, Bergsson 
and Aoki fail to teach or even remotely suggest emulating a flow control function of a 
TCP sender at a TCP receiver to calculate a congestion window size or utilizing a TCP- 
friendly portion of available bandwidth at a TCP sender. Mogul likewise lacks such 
teaching or suggestion. Mogul is directed to a method for allocating bandwidth on a 
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communication link that allows a receiving system to prioritize among multiple sending 
sources. According to the bandwidth allocation policy in Mogul , the receiver determines 
a target bandwidth to be allocated to a flow and sends that flow to the sending system. 
According to Mogul , the target bandwidth is determined as follows: 



The default policy file 170 provides default bandwidth allocation policies 
for use by operating system 158 or protocol stack 156 when determining 
the target bandwidth of data flows. For instance, the default bandwidth 
allocation policy may automatically classify data flows into various classes 
based on their duration and actual (monitored) bandwidth usage and then 
assign a target bandwidth data flow based on each assigned class. (See 
column 3, lines 53-60 of Mogul .) 

From the above-quoted passage, rather than emulating a TCP sender flow control 

function, Mogul teaches that bandwidth allocation is based on measured bandwidth and 

a statically configured class table. Such a system emulates neither TCP sender flow 

control procedures nor TCP fairness. Presumably, if a source within a given class were 

transmitting at a high rate, other sources within the same class would be excluded. 

Such a source would not be TCP friendly because it would exclude other TCP sources. 

Moreover, rather than sending rate information from the receiver to the sender, Mogul 

teaches that flow control is achieved by delaying acknowledgment of received packets. 

For example, Mogul states: 



The present invention takes advantage of a fundamental feature of a flow 
control protocol, which is that during the steady state operation the ACK 
transmission rate of the receiver controls the data transmission rate of the 
sender. The receiver, then, can use the ACK packets to control the 
bandwidth allocated to the sender by controlling when to issue the ACK 
packets and by constraining the amount of data the receiver is willing to 
receive in a subsequent data transmission. The sender, then, can send 
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more data only after receiving an ACK packet in which the receiver has 
advanced the advertised window. (See column 4, lines 47-57 of Mogul .) 

From the above-quoted passage, rather than teaching using TCP sender flow control 

emulation at the receiver, Mogul teaches using delayed acknowledgments to control 

packet flow. Accordingly, for these reasons, the rejection of the claims as unpatentable 

over Bergsson in view of Aoki and further in view of Mogul should be withdrawn. ^ 

Claims 8-10, 12-14, 24, 25, and 28-30 were rejected under 35 U.S.C. § 103(a) as 
unpatentable over Bergsson in view of Aoki and further in view of Mogul in further view 
of U.S. Patent No. 6,64,6987 to Qaddoura (hereinafter, " Qaddoura "). This rejection is 
respectfully traversed. 

Claims 8-10 and 12-14 depend from claim 1, and claims 24, 25, and 28-30 
depend from claim 18. As stated above, Bergsson , Aoki , and Mogul fail to teach 
emulating a flow control function of a TCP sender at a TCP receiver to calculate a 
congestion window size or utilizing a TCP-friendly amount of available transmission 
bandwidth at a TCP sender. Qaddoura likewise lacks such teaching or suggestion. 
Qaddoura is directed to a method for packet loss recovery over a wireless link. Like 
Bergsson , Qaddoura is directed to maximizing bandwidth utilization when a packet is 
lost in a wireless network. For example, Qaddoura states: 

Therefore, it is an object of the present invention to provide a method and 
system for TCP packet loss recovery over a wireless link where the packet 
loss is due to a high BER that overcomes the limitations described above. 
Such a method and system allows the exponential growth of a TCP 
congestion window for every acknowledgement packet that is received 
after a retransmission timer expires and/or three duplicate 
acknowledgement packets are received. A maximum amount of data is 
then transmitted via the exponentially growing TCP congestion window 
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CONCLUSION 

In light of the above amendments and remarks, it is respectfully submitted that 
the present application is now in proper condition for allowance, and an early notice to 
such effect is earnestly solicited. 

If any small matter should remain outstanding after the Patent Examiner has had 
an opportunity to review the above Remarks, the Patent Examiner is respectfully 
requested to telephone the undersigned patent attorney in order to resolve these 
matters and avoid the issuance of another Official Action. 
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thereby optimizing and increasing packet throughput . (Emphasis added.) 
(See column 4, lines 5-16 of Qaddoura.) 

From the above-quoted passage, Qaddoura teaches a system that maximizes 

bandwidth utilization after a packet loss, rather than emulating a TCP sender flow 

control system at a receiver in order to achieve TCP-friendly transmission bandwidth 

utilization at a sender. Accordingly, it is respectively submitted that the rejection of the 

claims as unpatentable over Bergsson in view of Aoki in view of Mogul and further in 

view of Quaddoura should be withdrawn. 

Declaration under 37 C.F.R. § 1.131 

As an alternate ground from overcoming the rejections recited in the Official 
Action, Applicant has attached a Declaration under 37 C.F.R. § 1.131 establishing an 
earlier invention date than the 35 U.S.C. § 102(e) date of Bergsson . Bergsson claims 
the priority of U.S. Patent Application Serial No. 09/714,348 filed on November 16, 
2000. Thus, the 35 U.S.C. § 102(e) date of Bergsson is November 16, 2000. 

In the Declaration under 37 C.F.R. § 1.131, the sole inventor of the claimed 
subject matter, Dr. Injong Rhee, declares earlier conception of the claimed invention by 
referencing a paper dated April 28, 2000 entitled, "TEAR: TCP Emulation at Receivers- 
Flow Control for Multimedia Streaming." In the Declaration, Dr. Rhee declares that he is 
the sole inventor of the subject matter described in the paper relating to TCP emulation 
at receivers and TCP-friendly bandwidth utilization at a sender, as claimed. Dr. Rhee 
also establishes that conception of the invention occurred at least as early as April 28, 
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2000, the date of the paper. Thus, a conception date at least as early as April 28, 2000 
is established based on the attached Declaration and the paper. 

With regard to reduction to practice, the attached Declaration establishes actual 
reduction to practice prior to November 16, 2000. As evidence of actual reduction to 
practice prior to November 16, 2000, the Declaration and the paper indicate that a 
working prototype that implemented TCP emulation at receivers (TEAR) as claimed in 
the patent application and as described in the paper was created prior to April 28, 2000. 
As evidence of actual reduction to practice prior to April 28, 2000, on pages 13 and 14, 
the paper references simulation results in which TEAR flows competed with TCP flows 
and provides results comparing the performance of the flows. In the Declaration, Dr. 
Rhee declares that the TEAR flows described on pages 13 and 14 of the paper were 
produced by a TEAR prototype that was created prior to April 28, 2000 and performed 
TCP sender flow control emulation at the receiver and TCP-friendly bandwidth utilization 
at the sender. Dr. Rhee further declares that the state machine on page 8 of the paper, 
which includes states such as Slow Start, Congestion, Avoidance, and Fast Recovery, 
was implemented by the TCP receiver of the TEAR prototype and provides an example 
of TCP sender flow control emulation by a TCP receiver. These states are normally 
implemented by a TCP sender to compute the congestion window size. Thus, because 
the TEAR receiver prototype implemented these states, the Declaration establishes 
actual reduction to practice of TCP sender flow control emulation at a receiver as 
claimed. 
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With regard to utilizing a TCP-friendly share of transmission bandwidth at a 
sender, Dr. Rhee declares that the experiments described on pages 13-16 of the paper 
were conducted using the TEAR prototype. Dr. Rhee further declares that the graphs in 
Figures 6 and 7 of the paper demonstrate that the TEAR prototype achieved TCP 
friendliness because the bandwidth share used by the TEAR sender was similar to the 
share that would have been used by a TCP flow over the measured time interval. 

Accordingly, because a working TEAR prototype existed prior to November 16, 
2000, and that prototype functioned for its intended purpose of emulating TCP sender 
flow control at a receiver and achieving TCP friendliness at the sender, conception and 
actual reduction to practice of the claimed invention occurred prior to the 35 U.S.C. § 
102(e) date of Bergsson . Thus, for this additional reason, the rejection of the claims 
based on Bergsson should be withdrawn. 

New Claims 

New claims 32 and 33 are added. Support for new claims 32 and 33 appears, for 
example, on page 4, lines 6-9 of the present specification. New claims 32 and 33 
respectively depend from independent claim 1 and independent claim 18. New claims 
32 and 33 are believed to be patentable over the references cited in the Official Action 
for the same reasons stated above in addition to the additional elements recited therein. 
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I, Dr. Injong Rhee, being the sole inventor of the invention claimed in U.S. Patent 
Application No. 09/989,957, declare as follows: 

1 . I conceived of the subject matter claimed in each of the claims of the above- 
referenced patent application at least as early as April 28, 2000. 

2. The attached paper entitled "TEAR: TCP Emulation at Receivers-Flow Control for 
Multi-Media Streaming," was written at least as early as April 28, 2000, and 
provides evidence of conception of the claimed subject matter at least as early as 
that date. 
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3. I am the sole inventor of the subject matter described in the paper relating to 
TCP sender flow control emulation at receivers and utilizing a TCP-friendly share 
of transmission bandwidth at a sender. 

4. The TEAR flows described on pages 13 and 14 of the paper were produced by a 
TEAR prototype that was created prior to April 28, 2000 and performed TCP 
sender flow control emulation at the receiver and TCP-friendly bandwidth 
utilization at the sender. 

5. The state machine on page 8 of the paper, which includes states such as Slow 
Start, Congestion, Avoidance, and Fast Recovery, was implemented by the TCP 
receiver of the TEAR prototype and provides an example of TCP sender flow 
control emulation by a TCP receiver. 

6. The experiments described on pages 13-16 of the paper were conducted using 
the TEAR prototype. 

7. The graphs in Figures 6 and 7 of the paper demonstrate that the TEAR prototype 
achieved TCP friendliness because the bandwidth share used by the TEAR 
sender was similar to the share that would have been used by a TCP flow over 
the measured time interval. 

I hereby declare that all statements herein of my own knowledge are true and 
that all statements made on information and belief are believed to be true; and further 
that these statements were made with the knowledge that willful false statements and 
the like so made are punishable by fine or imprisonment, or both, under §1001 of Title 
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18 of the United States Code and that such willful false statements may jeopardize the 
validity of the application or any patent issued thereon. 




Enclosure: Rhee et al., 'TEAR: TCP Emulation at Receivers-Flow Control for 
Multimedia Streaming," April 28, 2000. 
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Abstract 



Congestion and flow control is an integral part of any Internet data transport protocol. It is widely 
accepted that the congestion avoidance mechanisms of TCP have been one of the key contributors to the 
success of the Internet. However, TCP is ill-suited to real-time multimedia streaming applications. Its 
bursty transmission, and abrupt and frequent wide rate fluctuations cause high delay jitters and sudden 
quality degradation of multimedia applications. For asymmetric networks such as wireless networks, 
cable modems, ADSL, and satellite networks, transmitting feedback for (almost) every packet received 
as it is done in TCP causes congestion in the reverse path. In this environment, TCP may severely under- 
utilize the forward path throughput. Use of multicast further complicates the problem; TCP-like frequent 
feedback from each receiver to the sender in a large scale multicast session cause well-known scalability 
limitations (e.g. acknowledgment implosion). 

We have developed a new flow control approach for multimedia streaming, called TCP emulation 
at receivers (TEAR). TEAR shifts most of flow control mechanisms to receivers. In TEAR, a receiver 
does not send to the sender the congestion signals detected in its forward path but rather processes them 
immediately to determine its own appropriate receiving rate. TEAR can determine this rate using con- 
gestion signals observed at the receiver. These signals are used to emulate the TCP sender's flow control 
functions at receivers. The emulation allows receivers to estimate a TCP-friendly rate for the congestion 
conditions observed in their forward paths. TEAR also allows receivers to adjust their receiving rates 
to a TCP- friendly rate without actually modulating the rates to probe for spare bandwidth, or to react 
to packet losses directly. Thus, the perceived rate fluctuations at the application are much more smooth 
than in TCP. 

A unicast version of TEAR is implemented. This report describes the implementation of TEAR, ex- 
amine the performance of this TEAR implementation from the NS simulation and Internet experiments, 
and compare it with that of other TCP-friendly flow control techniques. Our preliminary tests indicate 
that TEAR shows superior fairness to TCP with significantly lower rate fluctuations than TCP. TEAR's 
sensitivity to feedback interval is very low, so that even under high feedback latency, TEAR flows ex- 
hibit acceptable performance in terms of fairness, TCP-friendliness, and rate fluctuations. Finally, I will 
discuss the future extension of TEAR for multicast environments. 

* This work is supported in part by NSF CAREER ANI-987565 1 . 



1 Introduction 



As the Internet becomes more diversified in its capabilities, it becomes feasible to offer services that were 
not possible under earlier generations of Internet technologies. Real-time multimedia streaming and IP 
multicast are two such emerging technologies. The development and use of commercial applications based 
on these technologies, such as Internet telephony, will become increasingly prevalent, and their traffic will 
constitute a large portion of the Internet traffic in the future. 

Congestion and flow control is an integral part of any Internet data transport protocol whose traffic travels 
a shared network path. It is widely accepted that the congestion avoidance mechanisms employed in TCP 
have been one of the key contributors to the success of the Internet. However, few commercial streaming 
applications today are equipped with end-to-end flow control. The traffic generated by these applications are 
unresponsive to congestion and can completely lock out other competing flows, monopolizing the available 
bandwidth. The destructive effect of such traffic on the Internet commonwealth, namely congestion collapse, 
has been well studied [1]. 

TCP is ill-suited for real-time multimedia streaming applications because of their real-time and loss- 
tolerant natures. Its bursty transmission, and abrupt and frequent deep fluctuations in the transmission rate 
cause delay jitters and sudden quality degradation of multimedia applications. For asymmetric networks 
such as wireless networks, cable modems, ADSL, and satellite networks, transmitting feedback for (almost) 
every packet received as it is done in TCP is not very attractive because of lack of bandwidth on the reverse 
links. In asymmetric networks, packet losses and delays occurring in reverse paths severely degrade the 
performance of existing round trip based protocols such as TCP, resulting in reduced bandwidth utilization, 
fairness, and scalability [2, 3, 4]. Use of multicast further complicates the problem; in large-scale multicast 
involving many receivers (10,000 to 1M receivers), frequent feedback sent directly to the sender causes 
implosion. 

The objective of our work is to develop, verify analytically and experimentally, and implement a suite of 
end-to-end flow control protocols for unicast and multicast real-time streaming applications. The developed 
protocols are evaluated based on TCP-friendliness, stability, and scalability. These properties must hold 
regardless of the types of networks, or more specifically whether networks are symmetric or asymmetric in 
bandwidth and delays. 

We informally define these properties as follows: 

• Fairness and TCP-friendliness: let B be the total bandwidth used by n TCP flows when they are only 
flows running on an end-to-end path. Suppose that there are m flows (of any protocol) running on that 
same path, then each flow must use B/m bandwidth share. 

• Stability: after, a network undergoes some perturbation because of flows joining and leaving, if the 
network reaches steady state, no matter what the state of the protocol at the end of the perturbation is, 
the protocol eventually reaches the fair and TCP-friendly rate. 

• Scalability: the performance of a protocol instance does not depend on the number of its receivers. 

We plan to achieve our goal by implementing a technique, called TCP emulation at receivers (TEAR), 
that shifts most of flow control mechanisms to receivers. In TEAR, a receiver does not send to the sender 
the congestion signals detected in its forward path but rather processes them immediately to determine its 
own appropriate receiving rate. In receiver-driven flow control such as ones in [5, 6], this rate can be used by 
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that receiver to control its receiving rate independently without any feedback. In sender-driven flow control 
such as the one in [7], the rate can be sent to the sender for controlling the transmission rate. Note that this 
feedback happens much less frequently than that used for acknowledgment in TCP. Thus, it is more scalable 
and suitable for multicast and asymmetric networks. 

TEAR can determine the "appropriate" receiving rates of receivers based on congestion signals observed 
at the receiver, such as packet arrivals, packet losses, and timeouts. Using these signals, TEAR emulates 
the TCP sender's flow control functions at receivers including slow start, fast recovery, and congestion 
avoidance. This emulation allows receivers to estimate a TCP-friendly rate for the congestion conditions 
observed in their forward paths. Further, TEAR smoothes estimated values of steady-state TCP throughput 
by filtering noise. This smoothed rate estimate will be reflected into the rate adjustment of receiving rates 
(e.g., by asking the sender to set the transmission rate to the smoothed rate estimate). Therefore, TEAR- 
based flow control can adjust receiving rates to a TCP-friendly rate without actually modulating the rates to 
probe for spare bandwidth, or to react to packet losses directly. Thus, the perceived rate fluctuations at the 
application are much more smooth than in TCP. 

In this report, we present a unicast TEAR implementation. The detailed description on unicast TEAR 
can be found in Section 3. We conducted some preliminary simulation experiments using ns. Our ns source 
code is available on the public (we will also incorporate it into the daily snapshot of the ns distribution 
soon). Experiments are focused on studying fairness, TCP-friendliness, rate fluctuations, and its suitability 
under asymmetric networks. We compare the performance of TEAR with that of TFRC [8] (the daily 
snapshot version of Mar. 2, 2000) under the same simulation environments. The followings summarize our 
preliminary findings. 

• Fairness and TCP-friendliness: TEAR and TFRC show excellent fairness and TCP-friendliness under 
high bottlneck bandwidth. However, as the number of competing TCP (SACK) flows increases over 
a connection with a drop-tail router, both TEAR and TFRC use less than the fair bandwidth share. 
Nontheless, the ratio of the fair share over the TEAR's bandwidth share can be bounded within a 
factor of 2 or 3 in the worst case. However, TFRC's share drops to zero under this environment (we 
reported this problem to the TFRC folks). 

TEAR and TFRC perform much better under a RED router. TEAR shows almost perfect fairness in all 
cases (low to high bandwidth) regardless of the number of TCP flows. However, TFRC's bandwidth 
share still drops to zero when the number of competing TCP flows is high and the available bandwidth 
is low. 

• Rate fluctuations: both TEAR and TFRC flows show a much fewer and lower amount of rate fluc- 
tuations than TCP flows. However, TFRC flows exhibit much more fluctuations than TEAR when 
competing with TCP. This is the case even with the "CA" option of TFRC which the TFRC folks 
claim to have an effect of reducing rate fluctuations. We noticed that under our testing environments 
the option does not seem to have much effect. 

• Sensitivity to feedback frequency (or time-scale of feedback): under asymmetric environments or 
multicast environments with many receivers, sending frequent feedback from receivers could degrade 
bandwidth utilization and scalability. TEAR seems to show good stability even with high feedback 
latency; when feedback latency is increased up to 10 RTTs, TEAR flows exhibit acceptable perfor- 
mance in terms of fairness, TCP-friendliness, and rate fluctuations. However, TFRC does not work 
well when feedback latency increases (its flows tend to monopolize the bandwidth, completing lock- 
ing out TCP flows). TFRC folks told us that the current implementation of TFRC is not designed to 
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handle feedback latency larger than 1.5 RTTs (thus implying it may not be an inherent problem of 
TFRC). 

We are also currently performing Internet experiments over various Internet connections. As their data 
become available, we will report results on this page. 

Disclaimer: both TEAR and TFRC implementations are evolving even as we write this document. Thus, 
the performance result we report here may not be of inherent characteristics of the protocols (some bugs 
might still be present). In addition, more engineering and optimization are required to the current version of 
TEAR. For instance, TEAR's slow start behavior or response time to changes in available bandwidth is not 
studied. As we apply more optimization, we will report that on this page. 



2 Related work 

Existing flow control protocols for multimedia streaming applications can be roughly categorized into two 
approaches: sender-based AIMD (SAD) [9, 10, 11, 12, 13] and model-based 'flow control (MFC) [14, 15, 16, 
17,6, 7, 18]. 

SAD performs additive increase and multiplicative decrease (AIMD) rate control at a sender as in TCR 
Typically, the protocols adopting SAD require a receiver to send one acknowledgment for every received 
packet to detect congestion indications such as packet loss and timeouts. Because of their AIMD property, 
they are provably stable and fair under steady state. These protocols also depend on RTT. Because of their 
frequent flow control feedback packets, reverse path conditions can severely degrade their performance. 

MFC uses a stochastic TCP model [19, 20, 21] which represents the throughput of a TCP sender as 
a function (or formula) of packet loss rates and round trip time (RTT). Since MFC protocols can run at 
receivers, the problems associated with congestion in reverse paths may not occur. However, there are 
several issues that need further study. First, its stability property is not certain. Our preliminary work [22, 23] 
suggests that under certain circumstances, the protocols do not converge to the fair bandwidth share of 
network paths (resulting in either over-allocation or under-allocation of bandwidth). This happens because 
of inaccuracy in estimating loss rates and in the formula itself. It is not clear whether their deviation from 
fairness can be bounded. Second, modeling assumptions made by these protocols may not universally hold 
in all network environments. For instance, the TCP formula is not reliable when packet losses or RTT is 
correlated to the transmission rate of the flow being controlled [17]. This situation is commonly observed in 
asymmetric networks or under low statistical multiplexing environments. 

Tuan and Park [24, 25] propose a novel congestion control scheme for real-time traffic which takes 
advantage of self-similarity of Internet traffic [26, 27, 28, 29]. The scheme extracts the correlation structure 
present over multiple time scale of Internet traffic and uses that information to predict the congestion level 
of future. Predicted congestion level is used to determine the degree at which a flow rate increases; when the 
predicted congestion level is low, a flow can afford to increase its transmission rate faster than the normal 
linear increase and when it is high, it can increase more slowly than the normal increase. We believe that use 
of the self-similarity property of Internet traffic in predicting future traffic characteristics can be applicable 
to many different parts of traffic control. 

Rhee et al. [30] and Golestani and Sabnani [31] propose window-based hierarchical flow control for 
reliable multicast. The protocols roughly run in a similar fashion where receivers compute TCP-window and 
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report their window sizes to the sender through a logical tree structure imposed on the receiver set. Since 
these protocols require each receiver to send feedback (or a summary of feedback) per window update, 
these protocols do not require explicit RTT estimation. However, to consolidate frequent feedback from 
receivers, a hierarchical logical relation among receivers and the sender is necessary. Another problem with 
the window-based approach is its susceptibility to the drop-to-zero problem [32, 33]. Transient network 
congestion conditions can cause receiver windows to be reduced. Since the sender takes the minimum 
window size reported from receivers to determine the number of packets to send, following instantaneous 
minimum window sizes can cause severe under-utilization of the available bandwidth on the bottleneck path. 

One of the protocols being considered by the IRTF-RM group is called TCP-friendly model-based flow 
control (TFMC) [7] where using a TCP formula [21], the TCP throughput on the bottleneck path is estimated, 
and the sender's rate is set to that throughput. TFMC is considered to be mature enough to be submitted for 
standardization to IETF [34]. However, we believe that the number of issues we mentioned above for MFC 
must be resolved before the standardization. 

Receiver-driven layered multicast (RLM) [5] is the first scalable flow control protocol that combines 
layered encoding with receiver-driven flow control. In RLM, receivers join a new layer if they do not 
observe packet losses for some period of time, and leave a layer if they experience packet losses. Joining a 
new layer during no loss periods, which is referred to as join experiments, allows receivers to probe for spare 
bandwidth. Join experiment fails if packet losses occur after joining a new layer, in which case, receivers 
immediately leave that new layer. The stability property of RLM, however, is uncertain. The main problem 
lies in that when packet losses occur, only one layer is dropped at a time which results in linear rate reduction 
during packet loss. Since the rate increases by adding one layer at a time, the rate also increases only linearly. 
This symmetry in rate adjustment causes instability and unfairness. It is possible that the bandwidth shares 
of TCP and RLM diverge and RLM can monopolize the bandwidth by completely locking out TCP. 

Vicisano, Rizzo, and Crowcroft [35] proposes a technique that improves on RLM by adding a TCP-like 
rate adjustment scheme to layering-based flow control. We call this technique VRC. VRC mimics TCP's 
AIMD control by setting the data rate of each layer exponentially. So when a receiver subscribing up to 
the z-th layer does not see any packet loss for a given time U, it can add a new layer. The data rate of this 
new layer and U are exponential functions of i. VRC also adds an innovative sender-oriented coordination 
mechanism for join experiments. Some preliminary study [36] shows that this coordination can substantially 
improve the max-min fairness of the protocol. One potential drawback in VRC is that it lacks a mechanism 
to determine TCP-friendly shares. Although its AIMD control can improve fairness and stability among 
the flows of its protocol, the data rate of receivers may not be fair with TCP flows competing on the same 
end-to-end paths (i.e., there is no bound on fairness to TCP flows). This is because the rates determined by 
VRC are completely independent of network delays. It is uncertain whether a flow rate can be made TCP- 
friendly while being completely unresponsive to network delays. Another potential problem with VRC is its 
multiplicative rate increase when adding a new layer. Although the waiting time before joining the new layer 
is spaced multiplicatively to mimic additive increase, this sudden increase might also cause big oscillation 
in receiving rates. VRC attempts to avoid this problem by injecting artificial burst traffic into existing layers 
to test whether the new layer's rate can be accommodated by receivers. However, packet losses induced by 
these bursts may incur sudden playout quality degradation. Although the "damage" due to the bursts can be 
restored later on, the sudden variations in playout quality can be very disconcerting for users. 

Wu et al.[37] propose using small equal bandwidth layers called "ThinStreams" to achieve smooth 
fluctuation in rate. This allows flow control based on layering to perform fine-grained rate adjustment. 

Li et al.[6], Turletti et al.[16] and Wang and Zhakhor [18] propose to use a TCP formula [19, 14] 
where receivers determine whether to drop a layer based on a TCP formula. Li et al.[6] also provides 
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an innovative scheme that ensures inter-session fairness among competing flows by altering the sensitivity 
of each layer to respond to loss rates. However, as we discussed in [22], a model based approach can 
potentially cause instability; under certain initial rates set by receivers, receiving rates can converge to a 
non-fair bandwidth share. It requires further study to verify whether the similar instability due to inaccuracy 
in the TCP throughput formula does not occur in their techniques. 

There are some newly emerging class of flow control for multimedia stream and reliable multicast [38, 
39, 40, 41] using router support. Especially, the approach [39, 42] based on packet filtering in PGM [43] is 
gaining some interest from the Internet community. The protocol requires a down link router to monitor the 
aggregate of all flows across the link, and to report the congestion measurement up toward the source of the 
IP multicast tree. At a regulation point in the tree, a router uses packet filtering to regulate the rate of the IP 
multicast flow to the link. The rate is determined using a TCP-formula [21] which takes the mean loss rate 
and RTT on the link. In some sense, we can view this problem as a unicast problem between the up-stream 
regulation router and the down-stream router. The only difference is that the rate control is performed at 
routers. Thus, the result of our proposed work can be applicable to this type of flow control. 



3 TCP emulation at receiver (TEAR) 
3.1 Basic assumption 

We assume that the probability of having a packet loss within a window of x consecutively transmitted 
packets does not depend on their transmission rate. That is, no matter how large or small intervals they are 
transmitted in, the probability that at least one of them in that window is lost is the same given the network 
conditions do not change during the transmission period. We call this assumption rate independence. 

In today's Internet, packets are dropped from routers indiscriminately of the transmission rates of flows 
when routers lack buffer. Even in future Internet where more fair queuing and QoS mechanisms are pro- 
vided, it will be still the case at least for the flows within the same class (because QoS provisioning is likely 
applied to aggregated flows). Rate independence holds if packet losses happen independently because pack- 
ets are dropped indiscriminately at routers. Unfortunately, in today's Internet where drop-tail routers prevail, 
packet losses are highly correlated. 

However, there have a number of studies that loss bursts in the Internet are short and the loss correlation 
does not span long, typically less than one RTT. Further, TCP can be typically modeled using a "loss event" 
which is, informally, defined to be a single loss burst (or the losses within the same TCP congestion window). 
This is because TCP reacts only once per loss event. In fact, many TCP literatures (e.g., [14, 20, 15, 16, 
17, 18]) assume that loss events are not correlated and happen independently. Therefore, if we treat losses 
within the same loss burst as a single loss event, we can describe the behavior of loss events by a Bernoulli 
model. When emulating TCP, TEAR ignores losses that are likely correlated, and treat them as a single 
loss event. We believe that under such operating conditions, rate independence can be generally assumed. 
However, in this report, we provide no evidence for rate independence in the current Internet. Further study 
is required. 

Rate independence plays an essential role in establishing the theoretical foundation of our approach. 
The problem we face is to estimate the throughout of a TCP connection over the same end-to-end path only 
by observing packet arrival process of a TEAR connection at the receiver. Note that packets in TEAR are 
possibly transmitted at a different rate than those in the TCP connection. This assumption implies that a 
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window of x packets in the TCP connection has the same loss probability as that in the TEAR connection 
regardless of their transmission rates. Thus, TEAR can ignore real time over which a window of packets is 
transmitted or the transmission rate of the connection where the estimation takes place. 



3.2 Round 

TCP maintains a variable called cwnd that indicates the number of packets in transit from the sender to the 
receiver, cwnd is updated when the sender learns via an acknowledgment that a packet is received by the 
receiver. TEAR also maintains the same variable at the receiver (instead of at the sender) and updates it 
according to the same algorithm based on the arrival of packets. However, since TEAR and TCP might be 
sending at different rates, the window update function cannot be described in terms of real-time (e.g., round 
trip time). We model the TCP window adjustment protocol in terms of round instead of round-trip times 
(RTT). 

A transmission session is partitioned into non-overlapping time periods, rounds. A new round begins 
when the current round ends. A round contains roughly an arrival of the cwnd number of packets. In TCP, a 
round is recognized at the sender when an acknowledgment packet is received for the reception of packets in 
the current congestion window (cwnd) whereas in TEAR, the receiver can recognize a round when receiving 
packets. 

This difference may cause cwnd to be updated at a different rate in TEAR than in TCP since cwnd 
is updated at each round instead of each RTT. In TEAR, the duration of a round depends on the inter- 
arrival times of cwnd packets which depend on the transmission rate of TEAR. However, in TCP, a round 
implies one RTT since TCP updates its window at the sender at the reception of acknowledgment. Figure 1 
illustrates this difference. To account for this discrepancy, TEAR estimates TCP throughput by assigning a 
fictitious RTT time to each round. When estimating the transmission rate during one round, TEAR divides 
the current value of cwnd by the current estimate of RTT instead of the real-time duration of the round. The 
TEAR receiver estimates the TCP throughput by taking a long-term weighted average of these per-round 
rates, and reports it to the sender. The sender sets its rate to that reported rate. Below, we provide more 
details on the TEAR protocol. 




cwnd , one TCP round 



cwnd 



sender 



receiver 



(sl) Round in TCP 



one TEAR round 
( b) Round in TEAR 



Figure 1: Rounds 
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3.3 State transition 



The states of the TEAR protocol consist of seven states: SLOW-START-READY, SLOW-START, CONGESTION- 
AVOIDANCE-READY, CONGESTION-AVOIDANCE, FAST-RECOVERY, TIMEOUT, and GAP. Figure 
2 shows the state transition diagram of the protocol. SLOW-START, CONGESTION-AVAOIDANCE, 
FAST-RECOVERY, and TIMEOUT corresponds to the states of TCP during slow-start, congestion avoid- 
ance, fast recovery, and timeout respectively. SLOW-START-READY, CONGESTION- AVOIDANCE-READY, 
and GAP are intermediary states required to run the window adjustment protocol at the receiver. 




Figure 2: State transition of TEAR 



The first round begins at the beginning of a transmission session, and the state is initialized to SLOW- 
START-READY. Initially cwnd is set to 1, and a variable ssThrsh is set to a default value larger than 2. It 
is used to transit the protocol state from SLOW-START to CONGESTION-AVOIDANCE. When receiv- 
ing the first data packet, the second round begins and the state is changed to SLOW-START. During the 
CONGESTION-AVOIDANCE or SLOW-START state, a round ends only when the \lastCwnd\ number 
of packets are received from the beginning of that round. lastCwnd is the value of cwnd at the end of the 
previous round. A new round also begins when the state is changed to the FAST-RECOVERY-READY or 
SLOW-START-READY state. No new round starts in the GAP, FAST-RECOVERY, or TIMEOUT state. 

3.4 Increase window algorithm 

We say that a packet is received in sequence if the difference between the sequence number of that packet 
and that of its last received packet is exactly one. cwnd is incremented when a new packet is received in 
sequence at the CONGESTION-AVOIDANCE, or SLOW-START state, cwnd is also incremented when the 
receivers enters the CONGESTION-AVOIDANCE, or SLOW-START state. When a packet is received at 
the CONGESTION-AVOIDANCE state or when the state is changed to the CONGESTION-AVOIDANCE 
state, cwnd is incremented by 1/ ( lastCwnd. This emulates TCP window increase during congestion avoid- 
ance. When a packet is received in sequence at the SLOW-START state or when the state is changed to 
SLOW-START, cwnd is incremented by one. This emulates TCP window increase during slow start. At the 
beginning of each round, lastCwnd is updated to the value of cwnd to be used in computing the next round's 
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increment. When an updated cwnd is larger than ssThrsh at the SLOW-START state, the state is changed to 
CONGESTION-AVOIDANCE. 



3.5 Decrease window algorithm 

Suppose that the last packet received has a sequence number 1. When a new packet received has a sequence 
number larger than I + 1 (i.e., it is not in sequence), and the state is SLOW-START or CONGESTION- 
AVOIDANCE, we change the state to the GAP state (i.e., a packet loss is detected). During the GAP state, 
cwnd is not modified. The GAP state is an intermediary state where the receiver determines whether the 
losses are for timeout or triple duplicate acknowledgment events. In TCP, when a packet loss occurs, the 
sender either does not receive any acknowledgment or receives only duplicate acknowledgments and during 
this time, cwnd is unchanged. GAP mimics the state of TCP during this time. 



Fast recovery In TCP, packets received after a packet loss triggers a duplicate acknowledgment. Thus, the 
reception of three packets after the losses will trigger three duplicate acknowledgments in TCP (assuming 
no delayed acknowledgment). If these acknowledgments are received before the timeout, the TCP sender 
enters the fast recovery phase. Note that in TCP (SACK) at most lastCwnd — 1 packets are transmitted 
after the transmission of the packet that is lost. Emulating this behavior, the TEAR receiver enters FAST- 
RECOVERY from GAP when at least two packets are received before receiving any packet with sequence 
number larger than / -f lastCwnd. In addition, these packets must be received within a T t i meout period after 
the reception of packet I (the last packet received in sequence before the GAP state). T t i meout is an estimated 
time for lastCwnd packets to arrive, and is defined below. Figure 3 illustrates the fast recovery detection of 
TCP and TEAR. 



cwnd: 5 




Duplicateacknowledgements cwr| d: 5 

TCP sender 
performs fast 
recovery here 




Tear receiver 
performs fast 
recovery here 



Figure 3: Fast recovery 



In the GAP state, if packet / + 1 is received, it returns to the last state before GAP, and cwnd is updated 
according to the increase algorithm. This happens when packet Z + 1 is reordered in the network. All those 
packets received before the reception of this reordered packet I -f 1, but have a higher sequence number of 
I -f 1 are considered to be received at once when the state is resumed from GAP. Thus, cwnd is incremented 
for each of those packets if there is no missing packets. If there is any packet i whose next packet in sequence 
is not received, but some subsequent packets to i (i.e., some packet is missing) are, then the state is changed 
to a new GAP state. At this moment, the last packet received before entering this GAP state is considered 
to be packet i (i.e., I = i). Tti meou t is also counted from the reception time of packet i. 
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At the FAST-RECOVERY state, the receiver waits for an RTT period. All the packets received during 
this RTT period are ignored. This mimics the TCP behavior during packet losses; it reduces its window 
only once for all the losses of packets transmitted within the same congestion window. This waiting can be 
achieved by setting a timer for the current estimate of RTT. To be more accurate, the receiver can send a 
feedback packet when a loss occurs, and the receiver can wait until the sender acknowledges the reception 
of the feedback. In the current unicast implementation, we adopt the latter approach. 

At the end of that RTT period, the state is changed to CONGESTION-AVOIDANCE-READY state and 
a new round begins. Thus, the round before this new round spans from the beginning of the last round 
and to the end of the RTT period. During the last round, cwnd is not changed. As the new round begins 
in the CONGESTION-AVOIDANCE-READY state, the receiver reduces cwnd and lastCwnd to the half 
of the value of cwnd at that time. When a new packet is received after this state, the state is changed 
to CONGESTION-AVOIDANCE and cwnd is incremented according to the increase algorithm. At least 
one packet must be received after the losses triggered FAST-RECOVERY. This ensures that before cwnd is 
increased again, the network state has recovered from the losses. 

Timeout If the receiver does not enter FAST-RECOVERY from GAP until T t i meout time has past since 
the reception of packet /, it enters TIMEOUT. In addition, if no packet is not received before T t i meout after 
the transition to CONGESTION-AVOIDANCE-READY, then it enters TIMEOUT. T timeout is computed as 
follows: 



= T inte rarrival * lastCwnd * 2DEV (1) 

Tinterarrival is the inter-packet transmission time and can be computed by taking the inverse of the current 
transmission rate. This information is embedded in the packet header by the sender. DEV is the deviation in 
RTT estimates which is computed in the same way as in TCP by the sender from feedback. This deviation 
can be also be computed by taking deviation in the time difference from the sending time stamp of a packet 
and its receiving time stamp, and multiplying the deviation by \/2. This technique is useful when direct 
feedback from the receiver to the sender is not allowed for scalability such as in multicast. 

This timeout period is different from TCP's. TCP enters timeout when a packet is not acknowledged 
until its retransmission timer expires. If fast retransmit and recovery are triggered and recover the packet 
before that event, the timeout is avoided. Typically, retransmission timers are set to a value large enough so 
that triple duplicate acknowledgments can be received before the timeout (if they are indeed sent). Thus, 
when fast retransmit and recovery are possible, the timer value are large enough to allow it. 

In TEAR, since no acknowledgment is sent, timeout must be detected at the receiver. This makes it 
difficult to detect timeout. However, since the receiver can detect packet losses, it can obtain some hints for 
timeout from packet arrivals. For instance, we know that in TCP, prior to the detection of fast recovery, the 
sender transmits exactly lastCwnd - 1 packets after the first packet that is lost to cause GAP. Therefore, if 
the receiver gets less than three packets after a packet loss until it learns that lastCwnd — 1 packets are sent 
by the sender after the lost packet was sent, it knows that fast recovery will not be triggered if such situation 
occurs in TCP. Tti meout is the time to allow at least lastCwnd — 1 packets to arrive at the receiver. We allow 
additional 2 x DEV per packet interval to account for delay jitters in the forward path. Note that TCP uses 
4 x DEV for jitters in round trip times. 

After entering TIMEOUT, the receiver again waits for an RTT period to ignore packets lost during the 
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same loss burst that caused the timeout. At the end of the RTT period, the state is changed to the SLOW- 
START-READY state, ssThrsh is set to the half of min{cumd, 2}, cwnd and lastCwnd are set to 1, and 
Tumeout is doubled. A new round begins at this time. Note that its last round spans from the beginning 
of the last round and to the end of this RTT period, cwnd is not changed during this last round. TEAR 
waits to receive a new packet before entering SLOW-START from SLOW-START-READY. SLOW-START- 
READY is required for the receiver to know the sequence number of the next packet to be received. If no 
packet arrives before Tu meou t after the transition to the SLOW-START-READY, it enters TIMEOUT again. 
When entering SLOW-START, the receiver resets Tti meout to the value in Eqn 1 . 



3.6 Rate calculation 

At the end of each round, the receiver records the current values of cwnd and RTT to a history array if that 
round does not involve the TIMEOUT state; otherwise, it records the current values of cwnd and RTO. RTO 
is defined to be SRTT 4- ADEV where SRTT is an exponentially weighted moving average of RTT These 
values are used to estimate TCP-friendly rates. 

TCP's transmission rate can be computed by dividing cwnd by RTT. However, TEAR cannot set its 
transmission rate to this value (computed for each round) because it will cause the level of rate fluctuations 
as TCP which we want to avoid. Figure 4 plots the values of cwnd over rounds for a typical run of TEAR. 
The saw-teeth-like pattern indicates the additive increase and multiplicative decrease (AIMD) behavior of 
TCP window management. From the figure, we observe that although instantaneous rates would be highly 
oscillating, long-term throughput would be fairly stable. The idea is to set the TEAR transmission rate to an 
averaged rate over some long-term period T. 




2520 2525 2530 2535 2540 2545 2550 

Rounds 



Figure 4: The values of congestion window over rounds in a typical run of TEAR 
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Epoch The big question is how large T should be. Note that if T is set too small, the rate would fluctuate 
too much. If it is too large, then rate adjustment would be too insensitive to network congestion state. 
Certainly, T must be larger than the length of one "saw tooth". If it is less than that, it will show the same 
fluctuation pattern as TCP. An epoch defines one "saw tooth". An epoch is a period that begins either when 
the receiver enters the SLOW-START or CONGESTION-AVOIDANCE state or at the beginning of the 
transmission session. When a new epoch starts, the current epoch ends which happens when the receiver 
enters the SLOW-START or CONGESTION-AVOIDANCE state (i.e., after a packet loss). 

Suppose that the current epoch is the A:th epoch. At the end of each round, the receiver divides the sum 
of all the cwnd samples recorded in the kth epoch by the sum of the RTTs or RTO recorded in that epoch 
(note that there can be only one RTO in an epoch). We call the result the rate sample of epoch k. Setting 
the rate to a rate sample at the end of each epoch would result in much more smoothed rate adjustment. 
However, some unnecessary rate fluctuations might still be present because some rate samples may not be 
representative of the actual fair share rate due to noise in loss patterns. In the current environments, loss 
patterns are highly noisy. Since the end of an epoch is determined by packet losses, if we set T to be the 
size of one epoch, the estimated rate would also be subject to the noise. We need to look further back than 
one epoch. 

To filter out the noise, we need to apply some form of weighted averaging over rate samples taken over 
several W epochs in the past. At the end of each round, the TEAR receiver computes a weighted average of 
the last W rate samples taken at the end of each of the last W epochs. If the current epoch k is in process, 
then that sample is used only if adding the current sample in the averaging increases the current rate. This 
is because while the current epoch is in progress, its rate sample can be too small. Until the epoch becomes 
sufficiently large or it ends (with packet losses), that sample is not reliable, so ignored. This is done as 
follows. If the kth epoch is in progress, then we take a weighted average of the samples from the k — 1th to 
k — W — 1th epochs and compare the result with the weighted average from fcth to k — W — 1th epochs. The 
larger of the two averages multiplied by the packet size P is taken as a candidate for a feedback rate to the 
sender. We call this candidate fcand- If there has been less than W epochs (i.e., A: < W\ then the missing 
samples are set to 0. 

For the current implementation, we choose W to be 8, and we apply the following weights. 



epoch 


k 


k-1 


k-2 


k-3 


k-4 


k-5 


k-6 


k-7 


weight 


1/6 


1/6 


1/6 


1/6 


2/15 


1/10 


1/15 


1/30 



Other distribution functions are possible such as a Gaussian or exponential distribution, and they provide 
a similar performance. We need more experience with other distributions. Currently the choice of W and 
weights are still arbitrary. 

Feedback The sender sets its current transmission rate to the most recently received rate estimate from 
the receiver. If f can d is less than the previously reported rate, then the receiver reports fcand immediately to 
the sender. Otherwise, the receiver sends its rate estimate at the end of a feedback round. The duration of a 
feedback round is a parameter to the system. The rate estimate reported at the end of a feedback round is 
equal to fcand computed at that time. 
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4 Simulation Result 



Our simulation experiments are designed to study the TCP-friendliness, fairness, and smoothness of TCP- 
based rate adjustment in a unicast environments. In all experiments, we run TCP-SACK flows and TEAR 
flows at the same time. 

We conduct the same experiments for TFRC. The default values of TFRC parameters are used which 
are shown below: 



Agent/TFRC 
Agent /TFRC 
Agent/TFRC 
Agent/TFRC 
Agent/TFRC 
Agent/TFRC 
Agent/TFRC 
Agent/TFRC 
Agent/TFRC 
Agent/TFRC 
Agent/TFRC 
Agent/TFRC 
Agent/TFRC 
Agent/TFRC 
Agent/TFRC 
Agent/TFRC 
Agent/TFRC 
Agent/TFRC 



set packetSize_ 1000 

set df_ 0.95 ; 

set tcp_tick_ 0.1 ; 

set ndatapack_ 0 ; 

set srtt_init_ 0 ; 

set rttvar_init_ 12 

set rtxcur_init_ 6.0 

set rttvar_exp_ 2 

set T_SRTT_BITS 3 

set T_RTTVAR_B ITS 2 

set InitRate_ 1000 ; 

set overhead_ 0 ; 

set ssmult_ 2 ; 

set bval_ 1 ; 

set ca_ 1 ; 

set printStatus_ 0 

set rate_ 0 . 0 

set bval 1 



# decay factor for accurate RTT estimate 

# Number of packets sent 

# Variables for tracking RTT 



# Initial send rate 

# If > 0, dither outgoing packets 

# Rate of increase during slow-start: 

# Value of B for TCP formula 

# Enable Sqrt (RTT) congestion avoidance 



Agent /TFRCS ink set packetSize_ 40 
Agent/TFRCSink set InitHistorySize_ 100000 
Agent/TFRCSink set NumFeedback_ 1 
Agent/TFRCSink set AdjustHistoryAf terSS_ 1 
Agent/TFRCSink set NumSamples_ -1 

Agent/TFRCSink set discount_ 1; # History Discounting 
Agent/TFRCSink set printLoss_ 0 

Agent/TFRCSink set smooth_ 1 ; # smoother Average Loss Interval 



Figure 5 shows the symmetric network topology used in our experiments. Each experiment is run with 
different values of following parameters: the bottleneck bandwidth, denoted as xx, (lOMbs, 5Mbs, 2.5Mbs, 
128Kbs) the number of competing TCP flows (1, 2, 4, 8, 16) and the number of competing TEAR (or TFRC) 
flows (1, 2, 4, 6, 16), the router types (Drop Tail or RED) of the bottleneck link, the feedback latency (1 
RTT,4 RTTs,10 RTTs) 1 . Link delays are fixed. The running time are set to 400 seconds, and each network 
flow is started with one second interval. 

The complete results can be found following this link. The figures in the link plot the performance of 
TEAR and TFRC when competing with different numbers of TCP flows and their own flows (denoted x : y 
where x is the number of TEAR (or TFRC) flows, and y is the number of TCP flows). 
'When running TFRC, we vary the feedback latency from 1.5 RTTs, 4 RTTs, and 10 RTTs. 
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Figure 5: Simulation topology 



At each column, the top figure shows the aggregate throughput obtained by the number of bytes sent 
divided by the total elapsed time. TEAR flows and TFRC flows are blue lines and TCP flows are red lines. 
The green line indicates the fair share (i.e., the total bottleneck bandwidth divided by the total number of 
flows). 

The bottom figure shows instantaneous rate samples. It shows only the values of one TEAR or TFRC 
flow, and the values of one TCP flow although actual runs are with x TEAR flows and y TCP flows. TCP 
rates are sampled at every 100ms interval by dividing the number of bytes sent over one interval by 100ms. 
The black color also indicates the rate samples of TEAR or TFRC taken at every 100ms interval. The green 
line shows the transmission rate taken whenever the rate is updated. The red line indicates the fair share. 

Below, we highlight some subset of the results to illustrate the performance comparison between TEAR 
and TFRC. 



4.1 Fairness and TCP-friendliness 



lOMps, Droptail, 8:8 Figure 6 shows the instantaneous rate samples of TCP and TEAR, and TCP and 
TFRC respectively with the bottleneck bandwidth 10Mbps, the droptail router, and the number of flows 8:8. 
Both TEAR and TFRC rates follow the fair share very well. 



TEAR;8, TCP:6, QueueiDropTail, FD:1. BW:10Mb TFRC:8. TCP:8. Queue: DropTofl. FD:1. BW:1QMta 




Figure 6: Bottleneck: lOMbs, Droptail router: Left (8 TCPs, 8 TEARs, Feedback 1 RTT), Right (8 TCPs, 8 
TFRCs, Feedback 1.5 RTT) 



2.5Mps, Droptail, 1:16 Figure 7 is from the run with the bottleneck bandwidth 2.5Mbps, the droptail 
router, and the number of flows 1:16. TEAR uses less than the fair share (about one half). TFRCs rate 
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drops to zero. 
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Figure 7: Bottleneck 2.5Mbs, Droptail router: Left(l TEAR, 16 TCPs, Feedback 1 RTT), Right ( 1 TFRC 
flow, 16 TCP flows, Feedback 1.5 RTT) 



2.5Mps, Droptail, 8:8 Figure 8 is from the run with the bottleneck bandwidth 2.5Mbps, the droptail 
router, and the number of flows 8:8. TEAR uses slightly less than the fair share. TFRC's rate drops to zero. 

2.5Mps, RED, 1:16 Figure 9 is from the run with the bottleneck bandwidth 2.5Mbps, the RED router, 
and the number of flows 1:16. TEAR's rate follows the fair share pretty well. TFRC's rate is still very low, 
and sometimes drops to zero. 

2.5Mps, RED, 8:8 Figure 10 is from the run with the bottleneck bandwidth 2.5Mbps, the RED router, 
and the number of flows 8:8. Both TEAR's rate and TFRC's rate oscillate around the fair share, (although 
TFRC's rate sometimes gets very low). 

4.2 Rate fluctuations or smoothness 

In all figures shown above, both TEAR and TFRC show much fewer and lower fluctuations than TCP (in the 
order of magnitude). However, we observe that TFRC tends to show a little more and larger fluctuations. 

Figure 10 is from the run with the bottleneck bandwidth 2.5Mps, the RED router, and the number of 
flows 1:1. TEAR shows very stable rate transitions around the fair share. However, TFRC shows almost as 
many and as much fluctuations as TCP. When the droptail router is used, the phenomenon gets worse. 

As the number of competing flows increases, the rate fluctuations of TFRC greatly subsides (especially, 
in terms of size). However, in terms of the number of rate fluctuations, we still see many fluctuations. 
Figure 12 is from the run with the bottleneck bandwidth 2.5Mps, the RED rounter, and the number of 
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TEAR:8, TCP:8. QueuorDropToil. FD:1, BW:2.SMb TFRC:8, TCP:B, Quouo:DropToll. FD:1. BW:2.5Mb 
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Figure 8: Bottleneck:. 2.5Mbs, Droptail router: Left (8 TCPs, 8 TEARs, Feedback l RTT), Right (8 TCPs, 
8 TFRCs, Feedback 1.5 RTT) 

flows 4:4. While the TEAR flow shows very stable rate oscillations (fewer and lower), the TFRC flow still 
undergoes many fluctuations. 

4.3 Sensitivity to the feedback latency 

In this section, we examine the performance of TEAR and TFRC over various values of feedback latency. 
Note that the current implementation of TFRC is not designed to handle larger feedback latency. So the . 
results with larger feedback delays may not be of the inherent characteristics of TFRC. 

Figures 1 3 and 14 are from the.runs with 8 TEAR flows and 8 TCP flows on a 2.5Mbs droptail bottleneck. 
We run four experiments, each with a different value of the feedback latency taken from 1 RTT, 2 RTTs, 4 
RTTs, and 10 RTTs. In all runs, TEAR shows consistent fairness. The rate fluctuations are consistently low. 

Figures 15 and 16 are from the runs with 8 TFRC flows and 8 TCP flows on a 2.5Mbs droptail bottleneck. 
We run three experiments, each with a different value of the feedback latency taken from 1.5 RTTs, 4 RTTs, 
and 10 RTTs. The performance of TFRC under these environments is a little unpredictable. When using 
1.5 RTTs and 4 RTTs, the bandwidth shares of TFRC are very low. However, when using 10 RTTs, its 
bandwidth shares are very high. 



5 Summary and future work 

In this report, we describe a new approach to flow control called TCP emulation at receivers (TEAR) for 
unicast and multicast streaming. Our goal is to develop a flow control protocol that can be fair, TCP-friendly, 
stable and scalable. At the same time, the rate does not fluctuate much over the fair share. These properties 
must also hold under various network environments including traditional symmetric networks, and emerging 
asymmetric networks. 
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TEAR: 1 . TCP:16. Quoue:RED, FD:1, BW:2.5Mb 



TFRC:1, TCP:16, Quoue:RED. FD:1, BW:2,5Mb 




Figure 9: Bottleneck:2.5Mbs, RED router, Feedback l RTT: Left (l TFRC flow, 16 TCP flows), Right (1 
TEAR, 1 6 TCPs) 

We presented a unicast TEAR protocol that can be suitable for long-running streaming applications. We 
reported a preliminary work on verifying the performance of the protocol, and compare it with that of TFRC, 
a competing TCP-friendly unicast protocol based on a TCP-friendly formula. 

We found that both protocols possess many desirable properties for streaming applications when their 
flows compete with long-running TCP-SACK flows. They show fairness and TCP-friendliness, and excellent 
smoothness in rate fluctuations. When compared to TFRC, TEAR shows better fairness and smoothness. 
TFRC shows performance glitches when competing with many TCP flows for a small amount of bottleneck 
bandwidth. Their rates under this environment drop almost to zero. We don't know the cause of this, but 
suspect that this might be due to inaccuracy in estimating loss rates and in the TCP formula itself. We 
analytically showed in an earlier technical report [22] that this problem is inherent in the model-based (or 
equation-based) approach. 

Our experiments are focused on studying the behavior of TEAR and TFRC under steady state where all 
the traffic is generated by long-running flows. Clearly this environment is not realistic because today's In- 
ternet traffic is made of many short-lived flows. We will perform more experiments involving more realistic 
background traffic. We plan to use the traffic model developed in our earlier work [44] that try to depict 
today's bursty Internet traffic. We also plan to run extensive Internet experiments. 

TEAR can be used to enhance the scalability of multicast flow control. In TEAR, receivers estimate 
their own appropriate receiving rates. Thus, the work is naturally distributed. Because it can provide pretty 
accurate estimate of TCP-friendly rates even with a low frequency of feedback, it helps solve feedback 
implosion problem. 

Two types of TEAR-based multicast flow control are possible. First, in receiver-driven layered multicast, 
receivers can use TEAR to determine their TCP-friendly receiving rates, and receivers can join enough 
multicast layers (assuming all layers are transmitted at an equal rate) to receiver at their estimated rates. In 
this case, little involvement from the sender is needed for flow control. Second, in sender-driven multicast, 
receivers can periodically feedback their rates estimated by TEAR to the sender. The sender selects the 
bottleneck receiver based on these rate reports, and sets its rate to the one reported by that receiver. 
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Figure 10: Bottleneck:2.5Mbs, RED router, Feedback 1.5 RTT: Left(8 TCPs, 8 TEARs, Feedback l RTT), 
Right (8 TCPs, 8 TFRCs, Feedback 1.5 RTT) 

There are a number of issues that have to be resolved before these protocols can be realized. 
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Figure 14: TEAR: Bottleneck 2.5Mbs, RED router, 8 TEARs, 8 TCPs with Feedback latency 1, 2, 4, and 10 
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